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Summary 


This Element of the San Diego County’ 
General Plan has been prepared by the 
Public Safety Subcommittee of the 
Citizens’ Committee on the General 
The purpose of the Element is to 
increase public safety by reducing the 
Si7Tecis ©] Vahious yoes of hazards. 

The policies and programs presented have 
been formulated from the findings 
researcned im phe field of public 

safety with this goal being paramount. 
Progress made toward its achievement 
should result in indirect benefits such 
as reducing property damage and social 
dislocation resulting from hazardous 
occurrences. 


& ikeline 


The safety hazards considered in the 
Element are related to fire, geology, 
and crime. Although the focus of The 
plan is on prevention, the Subcommittee 
has recognized emergency response as an 
important part of improving safety. A 
chapter on emergency services has 
therefore been included in the Element. 


The plan proposes many policy and 
program recommendations to enhance 
public safety. Some of the more sig- 
nificant are summarized below: 
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Fire Hazards 


deni fieatton,. neduction, tor 
elimination of both structural 
and brush fire hazards. 


Amendments to codes and ordinances 
which will result in increased fire 
safety. 


Adoption of a uniform fire code by 
the County. 


Requiring necessary land use site 
constraints to reduce the impact of 
fire. 


Development of a workable coor- 
dinated countywide fuel break 
and fuel management plan. 


Geologic Hazards 


Identification and delineation of 
geologic hazards. 


Amendments to appropriate codes and 
ordinances to reduce risks asso- 
ciated with geologic hazards. 


Implementation of the action 
programs identified in the Seismic 
Safety Element, many of which 
directly relate to non-seismic 
geologic hazards. 


Crime reveliuon 


Determining the precise role 
physical planning can play in 
crime deterrence. 


Utilizing crime research data in 
the review of land use proposals. 


Strengthening the "defensible 
space" concept with a uniform 
building security ordinance. 


Emergency Services 


Continued funding of the Office of 
Emergency Medical Services and 
related programs such as the Poison 
Information Center. 


Supporting regionalization of 
emergency medical services. 


Development of a strong mobile 
paramedic program. 


Development of contingency plans as 
necessary to improve the County's 
basic Emergency Plan. 


This document was prepared in order to 


satisfy the State requirement for a 
safety element. The title Public 


Safety Element was chosen by the Sub- 


committee because it best represented 


the public service aspects of the 
material covered in the report. 


Although this Element is only a begin- 
ning in safety planning, the Subcom- 
mittee believes that through imple- 
mentation of its policies and programs 
the County can achieve a greater degree 
of safety for all San Diego County 
pesidents. 


San Diego County residents are subject 
to a number of hazards which could have 
a significant adverse impact on life and 
property. The purpose of the Public 
Safety Element is to introduce safety 
considerations into the planning and 
decision-making processes in order to 
reduce the risk of injury, loss of life, 
and property damage associated with the 
hazards identified in the Element. 

The major areas addressed are: 


Fire hazards 

Non-seismic geologic hazards 
Crime prevention 

Emergency services 


The focus of the crime prevention 
chapter is on the consideration of site, 
building and landscape design techniques 
to lessen the opportunity of crime, 
often referred to as the "defensible 
space" concept. The chapter on emer- 
gency services considers those services 
which are desirable to reduce the impact 
of hazardous occurrences Once they have 
taken place. Most of the attention of 
emergency services is on emergency 
medical services. Chapters 2 through 5 
discuss various aspects of safety 
hazards and emergency services in the 
form of findings, policies, and action 
programs. The subcommittee believes 
that implementation of the Element's 
action programs will be an important 
step in reducing the risks to which 
local residents and their property could 
be subjected now or in the future. 


Chapter | 


Introduction 


It should be recognized that the scope 
of the Element is broad and the avail- 
ability of data in many of the subject 
fields is limited. For these reasons 
the Public Safety Element should not 

be considered as the final word in 
safety planning but rather, it should be 
seen as a foundation to be strengthened 
and built upon in the future. 


Authority 


State legislation adopted in 1971] 
requires a Safety Element of all city 
and county General Plans (Government 
Code Section 65302.1). State guidelines 
for the preparation of this Element 
indicate the plan should identify fire 
and geologic hazards and propose meas- 
ures to reduce loss of life, injuries, 
damage to property, and economic and 
social dislocation which may result from 
these hazards.(!) The guidelines also 
encourage that consideration be given to 
the crime prevention aspects of land use 
development such as planning for defen- 
Sible space. See Appendix I 


The area of jurisdiction for the Element 
is within the unincorporated County. 
Cities and public lands are not immune 
to hazards discussed in this Plan. 
Because hazards in one jurisdiction may 
spread and affect another, it is appro- 
priate for the County to actively 
cooperate with other jurisdictions to 
reduce the risk to all citizens from 
hazards. The County can, by example and 


through joint action, be a major force 
in ensuring achievement of regional 
public safety improvements. 


Relationship to Other 
General Plan Elements 


ctfectiveness of the complete General 
Plan depends upon the understanding of 
the interrelationship among the plan 
elements. Particularly strong rela- 
tionships exist between the Public 
Safety Element and the Seismic Safety, 
Conservation, and Land Use Elements. 


The Public Safety Element and The 
Seismic Safety Element have the strong- 
est relationship. They have similar 
goals, overlapping policies, and in many 
cases require a similar approach to 
reduce injury, loss of life, and pro- 
perty damage. 


Conservation is a major consideration of 
the Public Safety Element as many of the 
policies and action programs lead to the 
preservation of natural vegetation and 
animal habitats through the reduction of 
brush fires. Similarly, the Conservation 
Element, particularly the water and soil 
sections, considers several public 

safety issues either directly or indi- 
rectly. 


The Land Use Element can aid in The 
achievement of the goals of the Public 
Safety Element. This Element has 
included the consideration of certain 
hazardous areas in the classification of 
land uses and densities. Through 
restrictions on the development of 
hazardous areas, identified by careful 
investigations as proposed in the 

Public Safety Element, the Land Use 
Element will supplement the policies and 
action programs of tnis Element. 


The ongoing relationship among The plan 
elements is fundamental to the General 
Plan's objectives. Future action 
programs are dependent on the recogni- 
tion of the need for continual coor- 
dination. 


VII-2 


Risk EValiueattonm 


Natural and man-made hazards of various 
types and degrees will always be with 
us. The risks they present need not be. 
In cases where damage from these hazards 
is a possibility, a certain degree of 
risk fs involved. Of course, the 
greater the probability of damage, the 
greater the risk. Most individuals have 
established the normal level of risk 
they are willing to accept. A skydiver, 
for example, has chosen to set his 
acceptable risk level somewhat higher 
than participants of most other sports. 


The State guidelines for the preparation 
of the Safety Element suggest that an 
"acceptable risk" level be established 
as a part of the Element.(2) The 
guidelines define "acceptable risk" as: 


"The level of risk in which no 
specific action by local government 
is deemed necessary to protect life 
Or property." 


The Subcommittee believes that setting 
The acceptable risk level should not be 
the job of the planner, engineer, or 
Other Proressiional. ‘Kaltiner, in ts. tine 
job of interested citizens with input 
from the professional. The final 
decision to be made in setting the level 
must come from the Board of Supervisors 
as our elected representatives. It 
must be recognized that there is a cost 
associated with most measures taken to 
reduce risks. Funds spent on hazard 
reduction might alternatively be spent 
on providing better health care, making 
our automobiles safer, or in other ways 
reducing risks and improving the quality 
of life. An attempt has been made to 
balance the potential damage of hazards 
considered against the costs of mitigat- 
ing these hazards. As a result of this 
process, a tentative level of acceptable 
risk has been established and the 
policies and action programs of the 
Element have been devised in an attempt 
to attain this level. (See Appendix G 
for further discussion of risk.) 


Minimize injury, loss of life and 
damage to property resulting from 
fire, geologic or crime occurrence. 


Goals Maximize public safety factors in 
the physical planning process. 

The term "goal", as used in this Ele- Optimize organization and delivery 

ment, iS an aim or purpose which is of emergency services upon occur- 

general and timeless. A goal does not rence of fire, geologic activity or 

readily lend itself to measurement. The crime. 

decisions ahd activities of County 

government pertaining to Public Safety The Element's policies and programs are 


will be guided by these goals: a means of realizing these goals. 
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Fire hazards are a significant problem 
in San Diego County. The following 
findings, policies, and action programs 
are presented for the purpose of reduc- 
ing The risks assgciated with these fire 
hazards. Both brushland and structural 
types of hazards have been considered. 
Through intensive research and study of 
fire safety conditions in the County, 
certain findings have emerged upon which 
specific fire safety policies and action 
programs have been based. 


Findings 


Finding 1 Uncontrolled fires are a 
mejor threat to life and property. 
Both structural and brushland fires 
(often referred to as wildfires) occur 
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Chapter 2 
Fire Hazards 


regularly in San Diego County. Although 
the normal brushland fire season is 
April through November, disastrous 
fires can occur anytime. The fear of 
structural type fires has resulted in 
the establishment of numerous fire 
protection districts throughout the 
County. The impact of the Laguna Fire 
of 1970 is Still fresh in the minds of 
many San Diegans. See Illustration 17 
This conflagration resulted in the 

loss or destruction of 383 homes and 
1,200 other structures ($5.7 million); 
225,000 acres of trees and other water- 
shed ($30 million); small dams ($3 


million); and bridges and roads ($600,000). 


(3) The estimated total dollar cast of 
the Laguna fire came to approximate] 


$40 million. Fires claim nearly 12,000 
lives and cost over $ILI billion annually 
th the UL see) 
S. FIRE COSTS 

$ 2,700,000, 000 

$02,500,000 5000 

$ |,000,000,000 

$ 1,900,000, 000 
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$11,400,000,000 
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COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO 


MAJOR BRUSH FIRES - 1970 


lilustration 1 


Finding 2 Most structural fire preven- 
tion measures taken in the County are 


undertaken for the safety of residents 


and property, as well as to reduce 
insurance premiums. (5) Fire insurance 


underwriters generally determine their 
premium rates for a given area based on 
compliance with insurance standards. 
These standards are established by The 
American Insurance Association (AIA) 

and compliance ratings are assigned by 
the local Insurance Services Office. 
Some of the fire prevention factors 
considered in determining rates are 
water supply, fire departments, fire 
alarms, building laws, fire prevention 
measures, and history of fire losses. 
Fire prevention planning which ade- 
quately considers these fire safety 
factors may substantially reduce insur- 
ance premiums.(6) Recently, some fire 
departments have begun to break with AIA 
standards and provide their own criteria 
for determining proper levels of fire 
protection. 


Finding 3. The two most important 
regulatory codes from the standpoint of 
fhireteatery are the mere serevent ton sand 
building codes.(7) The County has 
adopted a Uniform Building Code (UBC) 
and will take action on adoption of,a 
uniform fire code during 1975. These 
uniform codes are intended to serve only 
as minimum standards. Therefore, it is 
important that these minimum fire 

safety standards be adopted and strictly 
enforced by fire agencies in the unin- 
corporated County. Both the fire 
prevention and building codes need To be 
continually reviewed for possible 
improvement. The Fire Prevention 
Officers’ Association of San Diego 
County regularly reviews the codes and 
has recently proposed several amendments 
to the 1973 UBC Cs) 


Finding 4 The County Zoning Ordinance 


contains provisions which act to reduce 
‘fire hazards. The Zoning Ordinance 
helps to prevent the construction of 
unsuitable or hazardous structures. 


For example, the Ordinance segregates 


sy 


industrial, commercial and residential 
uses and provides for the isolation of 
land uses which may create an exces%ive 
fire exposure to other properties. 

It also limits the height and bulk of 
buildings, specifies setbacks and 
distances between buildings, and regu- 
lates the lot coverage allowable as 
building area. 


Finding 5 County subdivision regula- 


tions are used to reduce the ‘risk of 
fire. These regulations are/ local ly 
adopted laws which govern tne process of 
converting raw land into building sites. 
Among the wide range of purposes they 
serve are those which reiate to fire 
prevention and contro|]., The regulations 
are a means of securing water systems of 
adequate size and pressure for fire- 
fighting and adequate roadway widths for 


emergency service vehicle access including 


maneuverability of fire trucks. 
Backcounty subdivision regulations 
(Board Policy 1-26) require fuel or fire 
breaks, water availability and adequate 
fire protection services. As a part of 
the review process the Planning Depart- 
ment seeks recommendations from fire and 
water districts within which the pro- 
posed subdivision is located. 


Finding 6 The County Weed Abatement 
Ordinance recognizes weeds are a fire 
hazard and requires their removal under 
certain circumstances. The languag. of 
this Ordinance (#4179) has resulted 

in some enforcement problems. An 
improved ordinance is being drafted to 
replace the existing one. 


Finding 7 Certain structures can be 


classified as "fire hazardous" and 


should be considered as public nui- 
SanceS. 


rire hazardous buildings are 
those which, upon ignition, permit the 
rapid spread of fire. They are gen- 
erally characterized by substandard 
electrical wiring, open stairwells, and 
obsolete heating facilities. When 
combined with human carelessness or 
imaliciousness, these deteriorated 
conditions offer a potential for dis- 
asiTer. 


Fire hazardous buildings are a threat 
not only to their occupants but also to 
surrounding structures and fire fighters 
who risk their lives by fighting fires 
which need not have occurred. Local 
government has a responsibility to 
minimize these fire hazardous condi- 
frons. Through use on its “police 
power", the County can declare that 
SpPeciive aets oF Tings shat, sdinder 
certain circumstances, be deemed public 
nuisances and may require their abate- 
ment. An example is the Weed Abatement 
Ordinance. <9) Tn addition, authority 
for the adoption and enforcement of 
local tire safety ordinances exists in 
Public Resources Code 4117. Zoning 
regulations have little impact on the 
elimination of fire hazardous struc- 
tures. The nonconforming use provisions 
are essentially the only means of 
eliminating potentially fire hazardous 
conditions. (10) 


The ramifications of lessening or 
eliminating the potential threat of fire 
hazardous buildings are considerable. 
The issues which must be considered 
involve equitable treatment of building 
owners, relocation of existing occu- 
pants, the occupant's safety and wel- 
fare, minimization of adverse effects on 
the business community, and maintenance 
of an adequate community tax base. (11) 


Finding 8 Persons on whose property a 


structural fire starts as a result of 

an identified and uncorrected fire 
hazard cannot be found criminally 
liable. (12) According to common law, a 
person can be liable for damages to his 
neighbor's property from a structural 
fire which spreads from his own premises 
when such a fire is a result of negli- 
gence. However, the State Penal Code 
does not allow a legally liable property 
owner to be charged with criminal 
liability. The seriousness of fires 
requires that State legislation be 
considered to make such action a crime. 
Foreseeably, this would promote the type 
of discipline which is essential to 

the prevention of fires. Several cities 
have adopted ordinances which make a 
property owner liable to the city for 


the cost of the fire department's fire 
suppression efforts when such a fire 
occurs due to an uncorrected fire hazard 


which was ordered corrected. (| 3) 


Finding 9 Property tax laws act as a 


negative incentive in the improvement 
Ores tnuctunes roman ire prevennion 
standpoint. Improvements made to 


structures increase their value and, 
likewise, the assessment of the struc- 
ture. This can be considered a negative 
incentive for fire prevention when 
property owners consider adding major 
improvements such as an automatic 
sprinkler system. 


Finding 10 The recommendations of the 


1973 County-wide Fire Study represent a 
significant initial step toward improv- 


ing fire protection services throughout 
the County.(14) This study was con- 
ducted by the Fire Protection Study 
Committee which was composed of techni- 
cal experts and practitioners in fire 
prevention throughout the County. The 
Committee was established by the Board 
of Supervisors to study local fire 
protection services and recommend 
actions for improving these services. A 
few of these recommendations have been 
implemented such as the establishment 
of the Office of County Fire Services 
Coordinator and an ongoing Fire Preven- 
tion and Control Advisory Committee. 
The Study emphasized the need for 
coordination and eventual consolidation 
of fire districts in the unincorporated 
area. Several of this chapter's find- 
ings have been drawn from the conclu- 
sions of the study. 


Finding 11 There are numerous special 


districts independently providing fire 
protectlon services sin: The sCountys 


Many deficiencies in the provision of 
fire protection services have been 
directly iinked to the number of autono- 
mous fire agencies in the County. 

These problems are particularly notable 
when fire services are viewed as a 
single, interrelated countywide system. 
Most of the problems are related to 
functional and economic efficiency. The 
1973 Study found that much duplication 


existed throughout San Diego's fire 
protection service agencies. (15) 


Finding 12 Adequate water supply 
exists for fire suppression within 
ofganized fire protection districts, 
although deficiencies exist outside 
these districts in cerrain areas. 
Water is a critical element in fire 
protection. Of all the factors con- 
sidered by the fire insurance under- 
writers, water supply is one of the 
more heavily weighted. The County has 
only limited control over placement of 
water facilities since the primary 
responsibility for water supply belongs 
with a multitude of water districts and 
agencies. Water districts either have 
their own standards for domestic water 
distribution facilities or they are 
guided by the recommendations of the 
fire officials in whose jurisdiction the 
facility will be placed. The influence 
the County does have related to water 
supply comes primarily from land divi- 
sion regulations and Board Policy I-26. 


In an effort to more effectively fight 
wildland fires the California Division 
of Forestry and the U.S. Forest Service 
have identified most existing water 
sources which can be used for fire 
suppression in their jurisdictional 
areas. . Both agencies have also con- 
structed water storage facilities to be 
used for fire suppression purposes. 
Even when all the available firefighting 
water sources are being utilized, water 
for wildfire suppression is generally 
inadequate in the County as it is for 
Southern California as a whole. (1I6) 


Finding 13 A need exists to identify 
fire hazardous brushland areas by degree 


of severity. These areas need fo be 
Tdentified and mapped in order to 
provide a uniform basis upon which 
planners, developers, and fire authori- 
ties may more effectively plan, utilize 
and administer fire safety requirements. 
The California Division of Forestry 
(CDF) has proposed a program for the 
identification and rating of fire 
hazardous areas in the document, A Fire 


Hazard severity Classification System 


for California's Wildlands.(!7) The 


local CDF Ranger Unit has begun work on 


the first phase of such a program for 
the areas within its jurisdiction. 

The Office of Fire Services Coordinator 
is also planning To initiate @ county- 
wide study in the near future. 


Finding 14 Enforcement of the proposed 
County roofing ordinance will depend in 
part on the delineation of fire hazard- 
ous brushland areas.(18) This proposed 
ordinance specifies certain types of 
fire retardant roofing which must be 
used on structures within designated 
fire hazardous areas, 


Finding 15 Legislation exists on the 
federal level which provides funds for 
fire protection In rural areas. The 
Rural Development Act of 1972, in its 
provisions for revitalizing the economy 
of rural areas, recognizes that fire 
protection must improve with development 
in rural areas. One section of the act 
provides loans for water supply systems 
for industrialized areas being con- 
structed in rural communities. Title IV 
of the law provides for assistance in 
organizing, training, and equipping 
local fire protection forces. The 
assistance is both technical and finan- 
cial with the Federal Government assum- 
ing up to 50 percent of the costs.(19) 


Finding 16 The pressures of growth in 


the San Diego area have resulted it 
many new developments being located on 
brush covered hillsides or in inter= 
vening canyons. Most of these areas ar 
subject to brush fires. Jurisdictions 
that have authority over these areas 
have attempted to protect life and 
property from the threat of fire. On 
the local level, various safety provi- 
sions of subdivision, lot split, zoning 
and public nuisance ordinances, as 

well as building and fire codes have 
been discussed, In addition to these 
regulations, the State has a brush 
clearance law affecting structures "upon 
or adjacent to brush or grass covered 
land."(20) Pub!ic Resources Code 
Section 4291 gives certain agencies 
authority to require a 30-foot ciearance 
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around structures in brushlands. 

In many cases such a clearance is 
adequate; however, some wind-blown 

fires may occur despite the availability 
of these and other safety provisions. 


Finding 17 Fire suppression services 
are hampered by road and site design in 


some areas of the County. Access is a 
particular problem where hillside 
developments are located on narrow, 
twisting, dead-end streets. It is not 
only difficult to evacuate such areas, 
but also difficult to move fire equip- 
ment into them.(21) Another problem is 
inadequate street-signing and house- 
numbering. Clear identification can 
eliminate confusion and help expedite 
rescue efforts. (22) 


Finding 18 Vegetation, topography and 


weather interact to determine whether a 
brush fire can be easily controlled or 
become a holocaust.(23) Chaparral, sage 
and other native plant life provide 
major sources of fuel for fires in the 
County. This vegetation is extremely 
prevalent in easterly portions of the 
County and can be very combustible. 


Topography in the form of rugged terrain, 
and particularly steep slopes,aids in 
the spread of fire by slowing the 
response time of fire crews and by 
acting to accelerate a fire to great 
speeds under the right vegetation and 
climatic conditions. The rapid spread 
of wildfires from canyons to ridge tops 
causes increased hazards for homesites 
on these ridges. 


Climate is the factor that man has no 
control over, Hot, dry, and windy 
weather (typically brought about by 
Santana conditions) leaves the chaparral 
and other brushland vegetation particu- 
larly susceptible to catastrophic fires. 
Our greatest brush fire threat exists 
when these conditions occur. Fortu- 
nately, the number of brushfires which 
occur with the worst of these conditions 
is small. However, those which do occur 
are typically catastrophic fires and 
render present prevention and suppres~ 
sion efforts relatively ineffective. 
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Finding 19 Native vegetation has been 
artificially prevented from undergoing 
the natural renewal process of periodic 
burning and regrowth. For at least the 
last 60 years brushland fire suppression 
agencies have pursued a policy of 
arTiticial exclusion ot Tire. This 
effort to contro! and suppress all 
brushfires results in an abnormally high 
fuel buildup which provides the setting 
for holocausts like that of the Laguna 
and Boulder Creek fires of 1970. 


Finding 20 The present system of 
fuelbreaks has not effectively pre- 
vented the spread of wildfires. (24) 
This system does not break fuel fields 
into small.enough units to prevent 
wildfires. Another problem is that 
agencies responsible for wildland 
management cannot effectively continue 
to maintain existing fuelbreaks due 

to insufficient funds and manpower. Due 
to the fuelbreak system's lack of 
effectiveness, the problem needs to be 
investigated. One alternative which is 
being considered is the combination of 
fuelbreaks with other forms of fuel 
management. 


Finding 21 A comprehensive and coor- 
dinated fuel management plan for 
brushland fire control in the County 
does not exist. Although all agencies 
responsible for brushland fire preven- 
tion and suppression have a general fire 
plan, the lack of manpower and funds 

has prevented the preparation of a 
coordinated countywide fuel management 
Dillane ee ou) 


The objectives of such a brushland 
management plan are to: 


a. Minimize the catastrophic results of 
wildfires. 


b. Apply and monitor practical results 
On an areawide basis over time. 


Cc. Recognize a degree of fue! manage- 
ment approximating the scale of the 
wildfire problem. 


d. Advance standards and criteria for 


applying multiple fuel management 
techniques. (26) 


Such a plan has yet to be initiated due 
to the difficulty and cost of implementa- 
tion as well as the lack of demonstrated 
public support. (27) 


Finding 22 The County in conjunction 


with local, state and federal fire 
control agencies has proposed a 
demonstration fuel management pro- 

ject. The project would include |20,000 
acres in the Laguna Mountains and be the 
first ot 4s: kind jovathe. State... The 
project is fo bé known es: Chaparral 
Research, Environmental Analysis, and 
Management (CREAM). The project is 
intended to be a coordinated effort to 
apply and monitor alternative techniques 
of fuel management. 


Finding 23. The primary responsibility 
for wildland fire suppression lies with 
the California Division of Forestry and 


the United States Forest Service. 
Their jurisdictional areas include 
practically all chaparral and forested 
land in the County. Structural fire 
protection and prevention is the prime 
responsibility of special fire protec- 
tion districts and volunteer departments 
in the unincorporated County. For 
protection of those structures not 
within a district or city, the County 
has contracted with the California 
Division of Forestry for service. 


Presently, many structures in the County 
located outside organized fire protec- 
tion districts are left virtually 
unprotected because of their remoteness 
from fire fighting units which are 
committed to respond. (28) 


Finding 24 Mutual aid response does not 


mean automatic first response by the 


nearest fire fighting unit. Under the 
mutual aid system which is in effect in 
San Diego County, the fire protection 
agency having jurisdiction in the area 
where a fire has occurred is committed 
to respond to that fire. The mutual aid 
system provides that the committed unit 


must reach the scene of the fire first 
and then determine outside aid is needed 
before it can be requested. In some 
cases, this procedure has led to costly 
delays. 


The employment of a mutual response 
system which allows for the nearest fire 
suppression unit to respond immediately 
to all fires, regardless of political 
boundaries is both feasible and desir-~ 
able. Several local fire agencies have 
successfully implemented such a mutual 
response plan. 


Finding 25 The helicopter is an 
extremely valuable fire fighting and 
fire victim evacuation vehicle. Since 
the inception of the Sheriff's heli- 
copter program ASTREA (Aerial Support to 
Regional Enforcement Agencies), many 
fire agencies in San Diego County have 
received valuable aid in fighting both 
Structural and brush fires. Fire 
fighting capabilities throughout the 
County would be further enhanced with 
the addition of a suitably equipped 
helicopter and crew assigned the primary 
task of fire suppression support. (29) 


Policies and Action Programs 


POLICY 1 The County shall seek to 
reduce Sire hazards to an acceptable 
level lon Disks 


Action Program 1.1 Advocate and support 
full and continued funding of the fire 
protection provisions of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. Direct the 
Special Public Services Agency to seek 
funds as they become available for The 
rural areas of San Diego County. 


Action Program 1.2 Advocate and support 
revisions in the State Penal Code To 
impose criminal liability on property 
owners for structure fires resulting 


‘from identified and uncorrected fire 


hazards. 


Action Program 1.3 Advocate and support 
State legislation which would provide 
tax incentives to encourage the repair 
or demolition of structures which could 
be considered fire hazards. This 
legislation should also allow for 
minimal tax assessment of major fire 
prevention improvements made to struc- 
TUES. 


Action Program 1.4 Direct the Special 
Public Services Agency to study and 
report on the feasibility of fire 
agencies providing fire inspections 
of residences at time of sale. 


Action Program 1.5 Adopt an ordinance 
requiring roofing material to meet 
specified fire safety standards in al| 
fire hazard areas. 


Action Program 1.6 Encourage the 
International Conference of Building 
Officials to continue to make changes in 
the Uniform Building Code that act to 
improve structures froma fire safety 
standpoint. 


Action Program 1.7 Adopt a uniform fire 
code and require its strict enforce- 
ment. 


Action Pregram 1.8 Direct the County 
Fire Services Coordinator, County 
Building Inspector and County Counsel to 
undertake a study to determine the need, 
legality, and cost of: 


a. Adopting a County, ordinance defining 
fire hazardous structures. 


b. Conducting an inventory and evalua- 
tion of fire hazardous structures 
to include identification of build- 
ing occupancy =- ype, Value, age, 
and social and economic character- 
istics Of occupants. 


c. Establishing priorities for the 
renovation, demolition, or necessary 
occupancy reduction of designated 
fire hazardous buildings. 
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POLICY 2 


constraints in terms of fire hazards in 


The County will consider site 


land use decisions. Within designated 


areas where population or building 
densities may be inappropriate to the 
hazards present, measures will be taken 
to mitigate the risk of life and 


property loss. 


Action Program 2.1 Direct the County 
Fire Services Coordinator to identify 
and classify fire hazard brushland areas 
of varying severity and to specify the 
conditions under which development and 
use of these areas should occur. The 
study should be undertaken with the 
cooperation of all concerned agencies 
Me hud ine) “T~he-Cali tornia Div isivon-art 
Forestry, the U.S. Forest Service, and 
the Environmental Development Agency. 


Action Program 2.2 Direct the Environ- 
mental Development Agency (EDA) to 
undertake a study to determine the 
adequacy of land division regulations, 
The Zoning Ordinance, the Initial Growth 
Policy, and other planning implementa- 
tion regulations as they relate to fire 
safety. 


In conjunction with the study, planning 
and fire authorities shall be encouraged 
to apply examples of fire safety plan- 
ning and fuel management techniques to 
an existing problem area. The purpose 
will be to illustrate the planning 
concept as it involves the basic rela- 
Tlonshilp: of Tire protection fo the 
development of brushlands. Such exam- 
ples can be used to establish a mutual 
understanding of problems by planners, 
land developers, builders, engineers, 
and others concerned with land use and 
resource conservation. 


POLICY 3 The County will support the 
planning and coordinate implementation 
of a county-wide fuel break and fuel 
management system. 


Action Program 3.1 Direct the County 


Fire Services Coordinator to prepare 


a coordinated plan for fuel breaks and 
fuel management for the County in 
cooperation with the California Division 
of Forestry, United States Forest 
Service, County Environmental Develop- 
ment Agency and all other concerned 
agencies. As part of the plan prepara- 
tion process alternative techniques for 
fuel management will be subject to 
environmental impact analysis. 


POLICY 4 The County will support the 


improvement of the delivery of fire 
protection services through functional 
cooperation of fire agencies, and seek 
political consolidation which may lead 
to a unified countywide fire protec- 
tion system. 


Action Program 4.1 Direct the Chief 
Administrative Officer to implement 

the recommendations of the 1973 County- 
wide Fire Study, particularly those 
relating to coordination, cooperation 
and consolidation of fire protection 
agencies and/or their programs. 


Action Program 4.2 Amend appropriate 
ordinances requiring new subdivisions 


adjacent to organized fire districts to 
annex to that district unless fire 
suppression services can be adequately 
provided in some other manner. 


POLICY 5 The County will expand its 


data base on fire hazards including 
Tne history of past tines, potential 
fire, hazardous conditions and new 
techniques in fire Suppression and 
prevention, and related disciplines. 
[f will also utilize other availabie _ 
data bases such as the State's recently 
ini tieted California Fire Inchdent 


Reporting System (CFIRS) program. 


Action Program 5.1 Direct the Special 
Public Services Agency to initiate 

a program to research and gather exist- 
ing fire data for the San Diego region. 
The program wil! inctude the collection 
of information which will be useful for 
County projects and the various fire 
agencies in the County. For those 
programs which may be helpful to a large 
number of fire protection agencies, the 
County shall provide computer services 
consistent with the recommendation of 
the County-wide Fire Study. See Appen- 
Ges cA iG 
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The California Government Code requires 
the Public Safety Element to include 
provisions to protect County residents 
from geologic hazards. This chapter 
proposes policies and refers to hazard 
reduction programs which have been 
designed to fulfill this requirement. 
Most of these action programs are 
contained in the Seismic Safety and 
Conservation Elements of the General 

P leans 


In addition to seismic hazards, flood 
and geologic hazards are considered 

in the Seismic Safety Element of the 
General Plan. Flood and geologic 
hazards such as landslides, | iquefac- 
tion, and tsunamis are discussed in 
relation to earthquake hazards. The 
Conservation Element of the General 
Plan considers tandslides, floods, and 
CPOSlOn-aCiiVich\e -imbhd hens cu eScc: ly 
related to non-seismic geologic hazards 
have been drawn from these elements and 
are presented below. 


Findings 


Finding 1 The most significant non- 
seismic geologic hazards in San Diego 
County are slope instability and 
erosion. (30) See Tliustration 2 


Finding 2 Slope instability and 
erosion ieee net in the ey, are 


code a gradi ng eran Tanese 
Building Code requires” “special founda- 
tion engineering and soils investigation 
On proposed development sites located in 
geologic hazards areas. These reports 
must demonstrate that either the hazard 
presented by the project will be elimi- 
nated, or there is not a danger for the 
intended use. (31) 


The Uniform 


Chapter 3 


Geologic Hazards 


To minimize slide danger, erosion and 
siltation, a County grading permit 
must be obtained for all major earth- 
moving projects.(32) Minor projects 
not requiring permits include: 


Shallow excavations of five feet o 
less which move less than 
yards of earth from any one loft; 
and 


Fills less than five feet high on 
natural grades less than 20%, 
which deposit less than 200 cubic 
yards onto any one lot, and do not 
drainage 


Soe. 


alter off-site natural 
Parernsi. 


r 
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Finding 3 The major landslide areas in 


the unincorporated portions of the 


a Se ooo 


and Santee-Fletcher Hills, San Ysidro- 


Otay and other limited areas within the 


Coastal and Peninsular Mountain Range. 
Grading operations in some of these 
areas have resulted in slope failures 
and structural damage. In | 966, for 


example, sight homes were damaged beyond 
repair in the Santee area in a matter of 
minutes due to a massive slide. (33) 


See DLivetration & 


Finding 4 State law requires the 
seller of new. r_of new housing to supply t the 


prospective buyer wif buyer with a soils repent. 
if requested. (34) Although this 


Trot th adequately reported,would assess 
the probability of geologic hazard upon 
development, 
ly difficult for laymen to interpret. 


Finding 5 In addition to protecting 
unigue recreational and scenic te- 
sources, the County's Coastal _Devel- 
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these reports are frequent 


opment Overlay Zone aids in preventing 


landslides due to cliff erosion. 

This overlay zone requires all struc- 
tures to be constructed at least 25 feet 
from the top of a bluff. However, 
concern has been expressed that vari- 
ances to this setback requirement wil] 
eventually contribute to bluff insta- 
Eubdany)c 


Finding 6 The Zoning Ordinance could 
play an important part in regulating 


the type and intensity of development 
in hazard areas provided an adequate 
base of geologic data is developed. 


The Seismic Safety Element has recog- 
nized the need for an expanded data base 
in geology and related disciplines to 
improve public safety considerations in 
County ordinances. Improved information 
identifying the precise location and 
nature of these geologic hazard areas 
will enable the Zoning Ordinance and 
other development regulations to be 
adjusted to enhance public safety. 


Finding 7 The County is currently 
preparing hillside protection poli- 
cies. Although the primary purpose of 
these policies will be to protect hills 
rather than people, they could have an 
indirect positive impact on public 
safety through development design 
criteria, density considerations, or 
other growth contro! measures. (35) 


Finding 8 Although subdivision maps may 
be denied if a project sit project site is fot 
physically Suitable for either the type 
or density of a proposed development, 

no unitorm criteria have been estab- 
lished to make these determinations. 
(36) 


Finding 9 Areas of potential land 
subsidence exist in the > County, hos however, 


they are not presently considered major 
hazards. (37) 


Policies and Action Programs 


POLICY 1 The County will establish 


standards and criteria to reduce 
geologic hazards and enforce them by 
adopting new codes and ordinances 


or strengthening existing ones. 
POLICY 2 The County will continue to 


pursue erosion and landslide control 
programs through such means as: strict 
enforcement of the grading ordinance, 
continued support of the flood plain 
zoning program, and by requiring soils 


and geologic reports in hazardous 


areas. 


POLICY 3 The County will expand 
research in the field of geologic 


safety. 


POLICY 4 The County will seek the 
cooperation and coordination of al| 


jurisdictions and agencies involved in 
the mitigation of geologic hazards. 


The implementation measures for the 
geologic hazards section of this Element 
are identified in the Seismic Safety 
Element and the Conservation Element. 


The following Seismic Safety and Con- 
servation Element Action Programs wi || 
accomplish the policies of the Public 


Safety Element: 


SEI SMIGSSAREDY 


| 
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| 
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NO CO UNW 


CONSERVAT ION 


12.1 Water Section 
18.1! Water Section 
1 Soll Seerion 
LO. oot) Section 


Source: Seismic Safety and Conservation 
Elements of the County General 
Plan 
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illustration 3 


The incidence of crime has significantly 
increased over the past several years. 
(38) A fear for personal safety has 
accompanied these rising crime rates. 
Measures to reestablish public safety 
are being increasingly researched and 
implemented by governmental and private 
agencies. A major effort to restore 
this security revolves around the 
concept of "defensible space.” This 
concept seeks To encourage residents to 
assert a psychological and/or physical 
span of spatial control to reduce the 
opportunity for unlawful activity. The 
concept is applicable to community and 
site planning, as well as to building 
design. The focus of the Crime Preven- 
tion Chapter is on this "defensible 
space" concept. 


Findings 


Finding 1 Law enforcement agencies now 
recognize a positive relationship 
between a community's spatial design 

and the potentia for crime. (39) 
Prevention of crime can be defined as 
the anticipation, recognition and 
assessment of a crime risk along with 
the action needed to reduce or eliminate 
that risk. Over the years, law enforce- 
ment agencies have recognized that the 
inadequacies of spatial relationships in 
the design of community development have 
led toa s¥oniticant impact on ‘avcon- 
munity's service requirements. 


Finding 2 Crime prevention is an 
important consideration in the ; physical 
planning process. s. Frequently, condi- 
tions for public safety can be enhanced 


Chapter 4 


Crime Prevention 


and property loss reduced by utilizing 
land use planning and site design 
techniques to deter criminal activity. 
Carefully planned development can serve 
to minimize the opportunity of unlawful 
activity and thus lower the actual 
occurrence of crime.(40) See Appendix 
C When both planning and law enforce- 
ment agencies contribute to the planning 
process, a higher degree of safety is 
achieved in the community's overal] ! 
living environment. 


Finding 3. the study of new crime 
prevention techniques is now being 
federally funded. In response to a 
rising national crime rate, the Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 provides funds for 
crime deterrence activities and the 
study of new crime prevention tech- 
niques. The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration is the agency respons ble 
for funding these research activities 
throughout the country. One of the most 
promising areas of investigation is 
crime prevention through physical 
planning. The use of physical planning 
may be one of the least costly and most 
successful means of crime prevention 
techniques to date. The key is To 
establish design criteria that wil 
affect community control by members 

of the community. Improving the obser- 
vational capability of residents to 
visually survey their residential 
environment through design considera-~ 
tions is aimed at reducing the workload 
of forma! law enforcement agencies and 
enhancing community orientation. This 
concept is frequently termed defensible 
space. (41) 


Finding 4 Recent studies in crime 
prevention indicate both the real 


and peréel Vedisecuriity Or an areavon 
building tend to produce lower crime 


rates.(42) A great deal of criminal 

activity is "opportunistic" or unplanned 
crime. 
circumstances (i.e., a dark alley, an 


enclosed stairwell, or person alone in an 


elevator). The removal of such oppor-= 
tunity by increasing visibility has been 
found to reduce the incidence of crimi- 
nal activity. Areas that have or seem 
to have a high degree of visibility by 
potential offenders tend to have a lower 
incidence of crime. 


Finding 5 The design of streets, 
buildings and landscaping can influence 
the way people regard spatial use. 
Architectural alteration of entrances 
can change a space once considered 
public into a semi-private one which is 
shared by a limited number of people. 
In large apartment complexes with one or 
two entrances, people are able to enter 
the building without notice or chal- 
lenge. Apartment buildings designed to 
provide a separate common entrance for 
only six to eight families, however, 
allow a higher level of surveillance by 
the occupants. Families soon become 
acquainted with their neighbors! normal 
day-to-day activities and are able to 
recognize their most frequent visitors. 
A new face is often met with inquiries 
as to the purpose of his or her busi- 
ness. 


Streets are typically designed and 
considered as public space allowing free 
and ready access into any neighborhood 
by anyone. By siting residential 
structures in relation to their lots and 
the street, a degree of neighborhood 
control or territoriality may be 
established. The designed use of 
symbolic or psychological barriers 
through landscaping can have an apparent 
differentiation to public vs. private 
Ispace. Typical examples of these 
symbolic barriers are a small hedge, a 
llong walkway, or a set of steps between 


! 
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the public sidewalk and the house. 
These design features tend to identify 
the end of the public space and The 
beginning of a more selective space 
use. 


Landscaping features can also facilitate 
neighborhood control by providing 
observable "barriers" beyond which other 
residents of the area would take note 
and potentially challenge. Here land- 
scaping can be used to define space use 
by visually delineating areas for their 
private space use from public space use. 
An attractively landscaped front yard 
can be considered the object of the 
resident's pride of ownership. In turn, 
the pride can be transferred to other 
residents in the neighborhood. With 
neighbors reinforcing this aspect of 
private domain, they soon develop a 
sense of identity to and responsibility 
for others! front yards. This, of 
course, cannot guarantee their safety, 
but may substantially reduce the oppor- 
tunity Ton untawhul dacrivities. Land= 
scaping treatment should be used ina 
manner which enhances an area's or 
project's setting without obstructing 
the visibility of walkways or entrances 
from the street or other residences. 


Finding 6 The design of physical space 


can augment community identity and 
control. Visibility alone is not 
enough; there must be a reason before a 
person wili challenge inappropriate 
behavior. If a person feels he has a 
stake in a neighborhood or community, 
there is ample reason to question the 
potentially unlawful behavior of others. 
The use of design in the physical 
planning process can encourage residents 
to assert a psychological identity over 
their immediate neighborhood and thus to 
deter crime by reducing the opportunity 
for unlawful activity. Strongly 

defined areas of influence, real and 
psychological barriers, and improved 
opportunities for surveillance can 
assist a community in exerting a mean- 
ingful level of crime prevention and 
control by its residents. (43) 


Finding 7 The safety and security of 


buildings can be additionally enhanced 
through the design of improved anti- 
intrusion hardware (locks, bolts, 
latches, ete.) ror all openings end 
entrances. Stronger, more secure 
locking devices or doorjamb construction 
can eliminate most illegal entries. (44) 
Many agencies are currently preparing to 
upgrade their building codes to include 
minimum security requirements. Pre- 
sently, San Diego County has no applic- 
able security device standards. A need 
for these security requirements has 
clearly been demonstrated within the 
county. The Sheriff's Office estimates 
a |7 percent increase in burglary in 
1973 from the previous year. 


Finding 8 Both the County and the City 
of San Diego are attempting to upgrade 


building security requirements. The 
City of San Diego has recently taken 
steps toward the adoption of a Building 
Security Ordinance. Representatives 
from the City of Sancbiiego -olice, Fire 
and Building Inspection Departments have 
jointly prepared such an ordinance which 
includes anti-intrusion and other 
security requirements.(45) Official 
consideration of the ordinance is 
currently pending action on related 
legislation at the state level. The 
County Sheriff's Department is particu- 
larly interested in developing and 
implementing comparable building secu- 
rily requirements. An example of an 
existing building security ordinance can 
be found in Appendix D. 


Policies and Action Programs 


POLICY 1 Encourage and support con- 
tinued research and the use of new 
design concepts and technological 
improvements for the prevention of 
crime. 


Action Program 1.1 Direct the Law and 
Justice Agency in conjunction with the 
Environmental Development Agency to 
prepare a grant proposal for the sub- 
mission to the San Diego Regional 
Criminal Justice Planning Board and the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion. The nature of this proposal wil | 
be to develop security standards and 
methods of measurements to be used in 
the review of proposed development. 


POLICY 2 Encourage crime prevention 
through the planning process by estab- 


lishing specific design criteria and 
standards to be used in the review of 


land use development. 


Action Program 2.1 Authorize and 
encourage representatives of the 
Sheriff's Department to participate in 
any informal interdepartmental con- 
ferences to review specific land use 
development proposals considering the 
design criteria in Appendix C. 


Action Program 2.2 Encourage the 
adoption of comparably uniform building 
security ordinances by all jurisdictions 
within the County. 


Action Program 2.3 Direct that repre- 
sentatives of the Building Inspection, 
Planning and Sheriff's Departments and 
Office of Fire Coordinator work together 
to design and prepare a Building Secu- 
rity Ordinance. 


The Emergency Services Chapter consists 
of two sections: Emergency Medical 
Services (EMS) and Other Emergency 
Services. The EMS section is concerned 
with the delivery of adequate emergency 
medical aid. This aid is intended for 
those individuals who are in need of 
immediate medical attention, due to 
injuries resulting from fires, geologic 
activities, or crime as well as due to 
accidents and illnesses. The section on 
Other Emergency Services relates To 
emergency telephone communications (91 | 
System) and emergency services planning 
for major disasters. Included in 
Chapter 5 is a special section which 
contains policies and action programs 
which relate to al! chapters in the 
Element. 
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Emergency Medical Services 


Finding 1 Emergency medical services 
have yet to evolve into a communit 


responsibility with overall management 
by local government. The community's 
need for police and fire services is 
well established and supported. How- 
ever, the greatest threat to the average 
citizen is not the criminal, fire or 
hazardous geologic phenomena, but rather 
his inability to get adequate medical 
care before arrival at a hospital. 
During this critical time, the victim 
may lose his life or become permanently 
disabled. 


Chapter 5 
Emergency Services 


Finding 2 No coordinated communica- 
tions and dispatch system exists to 
provide citizens with ready access to 
emergency medical services. A major 
need exists for a central communications 
system with a single telephone number. 
The public is frequently confused when 
trying to gain access to emergency 
medical services due to the multitude of 
commercial as well as public agencies 
providing these services. Currently, 
there are 5 police agencies, 14 fire 
agencies, 9 private ambulance agencies, 
and a county ambulance district provid- 
ing ambulance services in the Coun7vy 
each with its own telephone number. 


Finding 3) In many instances, juris~ 
dictional boundaries create artificial 
boundaries preventing the closest 
ambulances from one district to respond 
to an adjacent dlistrict ec dim Sdd edn ond 
boundaries are often not known or 
clearly understood by citizens. This 
results in confusion as to which agency 
should be called in a medical emergency 
as well as untimely delays which can 
lead to death or severe injury when the 
nearest unit cannot respond to The 


nearest call for assistance. 
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Finding 4 Ambulance services in the 
cities generally provide a satisfactory 
level of care; however, ambulance 
services in rural areas of the county 
are either minimal or nonexistent. 

This condition exists due to the lack of 
a countywide ambulance ordinance which 
standardizes the training and skills of 
ambulance personnel, the equipment on 
ambulances, and areas of response. In 
the rural areas of the county, the 
population sso soarse Theat ii ts 
impossible for the residents to finan- 
cially support adequate emergency 
services. lronically, most of the 
emergencies in these areas happen to 
residents of urban areas and tourists 
traveling through or visiting recrea- 
tional areas. Cooperative agreements 
need to be established between urban and 
rural ambulance services to ensure the 
highest possible level of emergency 
care. 


Finding 5 Minimum standards for 
ambulance attendants need to be estab- 
lished on a countywide basis. The 
quality of emergency medical care 
outside the hospital is dependent upon 
the training of the ambulance attend- 
ants. Since 1972, emergency medical 
technician training has been offered in 
several community colleges, but as of 
April, 1974, only 24 percent of al| 
full-time ambulance attendants have been 
so trained. 


Finding 6 A particularly serious need 
exists to begin training persons to the 
Tevel of paramedic. A significant 
number of lives could be saved each year 
if paramedics are trained and units are 
placed in operation. The number of 
paramedic units needed, paramedic 


trainee selection, and paramedic training 


and certification programs are the 
County's responsibility. A paramedic 
training program will begin by February, 
1975. Federal funds have been obtained 
for the program for one year. The 
program will be administered through the 
Emergency Medical Services Office of the 
County. 
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Finding 7 San Diego County lacks an 


organized and coordinated hospital 
transfer system. Frequently, patients 
encounter difficulties being transported 
to a hospital which will admit them. In 
addition, doctors, nurses, and ambulance 
attendants need to be brought together 
as a team through organized in-service 
training programs in all local hospital 
Fach bihtes-. 


Finding 8 There is a great need to 


inform the public about the availa- 


bility of services, how to request aid, 
and what to do until professional help 
arrives. This aspect of the emergency 
services system needs to be coordinated 
with other health and public safety 
programs. A need exists for teaching 
Hibs dein OUD Whe SC hooillis and. Tor 
offering adult classes at convenient 
times and places to teach self-help and 
life saving procedures. In addition, 
the present program of giving community 
talks on emergency medical services To 
organizations and civic groups should be 
expanded. 


Finding 9 The process of program 


evaluation is vital to the efficient 
administration of the emergency medical 
services system. The process of program 
evaluation examines all components of 
the emergency medical services systen. 
It iS a management tool for determining 
the system's overall effectiveness and 
where to better invest tax monies. 
Adequate evaluation depends on suffi- 
cient data collected on all aspects of 
the emergency service system. tandard- 
ized forms are a requisite to adequate 
collection of this data on dispatching 
emergency care in hospitals. Al| 
agencies do not currently use such forms 
in their emergency care operations. New 
and improved program plans can only 

be developed from information obtained 
through adequate evaluation studies. 


Finding 10 State and Federal govern- 
ments are taking an active role in 


providing some of the funds, expertise, 


sd 


and standards to assist counties in 
developing an integrated emergency 
medical program. In 1968, State law 
mandated that an Emergency Medical Care 
Committee (EMCC) be appointed by The 
Board of Supervisors to both advise the 
Board and report directly to the State 
Department of Health on all matters of 
emergency medical care. Recently, the 
State Department of Health reorganized 
its emergency medical services office 
and began to actively develop a State- 
wide Emergency Medical Services Plan. 
Adoption of This Plan is anticipated by 
1975. The Plan is expected to give the 
County full responsibility to develop 
and implement all aspects of emergency 
medical care. 


Finding 1] Av cemicaketactor itm any 
emergency is the time lag between 

ne CCCUlreneerom tne simorcenni mand: mic: 
dispatching of emergency units. the 
critical time lapse is usually caused by 
indecision, wrong numbers, or in looking 
up an emergency number. To minimize 
this delay, a single short number for 
reporting all emergencies is needed. 


Finding 12 Assembly Bill 515 (1972) 
mandates that a statewide universal 
"ol etiergency Telephone number be 
implemented in California by December 
31, 1982. The law requires planning and 
implementing the "911" systems. The 
State has developed technical and 
operational standards and must coor- 
dinate and approve the implementation of 
the "9|11" system statewide. 
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Other Emergency Services 


Finding 13 A "9l1" emergency Telephone 
system plan has been approved in 
principle for the County of San Diego. 
In October, 1974, the Public Works 


Agency presented the plan for tentative 
approval. The plan calls for a "selec- 
tive routing" system which would auto- 
matically route a "911" call from any 
telephone in the region to the 9I| 
Communications Center to be received by 


The Sherritt’ s disratoners .rricar co 
submission of the tentative plan in 1975 
to the telephone company serving San 
Diego County, it will be necessary to 
obtain concurrence from al! participat- 
Ing cities and special districts, The 
County anticipates to have the local 

"oO! |" system operational by 1980. See 
Appendtx E 


eee 


Finding 14 The County actively partici- 
pates: im a programiof disaster prepared— 


ness and relief for those extraordinary 
emergencies which involve coordinated 


a 


mental and nongovernmental groups. 

The County is involved in the regional 
disaster organization (Unified San Diego 
County Emergency Services Organization) 
in several ways. The more significant 

are: 


a. Unified San Diego Disaster Coun- 
cil. A member of the Board of 
Supervisors serves on the Counci | 
and acts as permanent Chairman. 
The County supplies 25 percent of 
the Council's funding. The San 
Diego County Office of Emergency 
Services is the staff to The 
Gouncii« 


b. Operational Area Coordinator. 
The County Chief Administrative 
Officer is the Operational Area 
Coordinarr Tor bomh i nesrrerarea 
and unincorporated areas in the 
County. The Chief Administrative 
Officer is ,also The director oF 
disaster operations for the unin- 
corporated area of the County. 


C. County Emergency Operations Center 
(EOC). The EOC activates when 

there is a possibility of a local or 

major emergency. The EOC is 

staffed by the County Office of 


Emergency Services. 


d. County Office of Emergency Services 
(OES). The OES provides staff 
for field operation coordination 
during a major disaster and prepares 
plans for disaster preparedness. 


Finding 15 The County of San Diego 
Emergency Plan was adopted by the 


Board of Supervisors in 1973 pursuant 


to the California Emergency Services 
Act. The Plan was prepared by the OES 


for the Unified San Diego County 
Emergency Services Organization. The 
Plan is general and is designed to be 
used in the response to many types of 
disasters. It is presently difficult To 
prepare disaster response plans (termed 
contingency plans) for potential major 
disasters in specific geographical areas 
covered as adequate information is not 
readily available. Contingency plans 
are nor required by State Law but are 
encouraged by the State OES. It is the 
intention of the State OES that contin- 
gency plans consider evacuation (stra- 
tegic relocation) of residents whenever 
applicable. A disaster contingency plan 
is now in preparation for the San Onofre 
Atomic Power Plant by the County OES. 


Finding 16 Inundation maps showing 


areas of potential flooding which 

would result from dam failures are 

being reviewed by the Stare Office 

of Emergency Services. The maps are 
being prepared pursuant to Section 
8589.5 of the Government Code and wil | 
become a mandatory consideration in the 
Safety Element when they have been 
approved by the State Office of Emer- 
gency Services. The maps should be 
completed by 1976. The purpose of 
inundation mapping is to provide a basis 
for evacuation planning. See Appendix F 


Policies and Action Programs —— 
Emergency Medical Services 


POLICY 1 The County will establish and 
support a comprehensive emergency 


medical services system which coor- 
dinates regional resources to meet 
or exceed the criteria and standards 


for such a system. See Appendix B 


Action Program 1.1 Authorize staff and 
funding necessary to maintain an Office 
of Emergency Medical Services within the 
Health Care Agency to plan, direct, 
implement and evaluate a comprehensive 
emergency medical services program. 
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Action Program 1.2 Advocate and support 
State !egislation to regional ize 
emergency medical services, establish 
uniform reporting standards and reci- 
procity agreements for emergency medical 
personnel transfers within the State. 


Action Program 1.3 Authorize staff and 
funding necessary for the Office of 
Emergency Medical Services to work with 
all concerned agencies in the estab- 
lishment of: 


a. A coordinated regional resource 
utilization plan; 


b. A County-wide ambulance service 
ordinance which standardizes the 
requirements for general operation, 
personnel, training, equipment, 
and area of response; 


c. A paramedic program; and 


d. An ongoing Poison Information 
Center, at the earliest possible 
date. 


POLICY 2 The County shall encourage 


and support continued research and 
use of new technology to achieve an 
optimal level of emergency medical 


services. 


Action Program 2.1 Advocate and support 
Federal and State legislation for The 
continued development of emergency 
medical service in the areas of re- 
search, training, systems development 
and indigent care. 


POLICY 3, The County will encourage and 


sup port measures which are necessary 
for the upgrading of ambulance services 
and training of emergency medical 


personnel. 


Action Program 3.1 Direct the Office of 
Emergency Medical Services to coordinate 
with all educational institutions which 
offer Emergency Medical Technician 
training to achieve uniform training 
standards for the delivery of emergency 
medical services. 


PONCIES Adri chiole | ourams—— 
Other Emergency Services 


POLICY 4 The County will encourage and 


support the establishment and continual 
improvement of a County-wide emergency 
telephone communications system (911) 
in order that there be a minimal time 
lag between the occurrence of an 
incident and the dispatching of emer- 
gency units. 


POLICY 5 The County will maintain and 


improve the 1973 County of San Diego 
Emergency Plan. 


Action Program 5.1 Direct the Office of 
Emergency Services (OES) to prepare 
emergency contingency plans as the 
appropriate information becomes avail- 
able. These plans will refine the 
overall County Emergency Plan to include 
specific emergency service requirements 
and activities for potential disasters 
such as flooding due to dam failure or 
tsunamis. Where applicable, contingency 
plans should consider evacuation in 
terms of the control (i.e., specific 
routes and means of transport) and care 
of people. 


Policies And Action Programs —— 
Interrelated Public Services 


POLICY 6 The County will continue to 
support and expand public information 
programs related to the public hazards 
presented in this Element. Where it 


has no authority to direct, the County 


will encourage and support public 


service announcements, particularly via 


television during prime viewing time. 


Action Program 6.1 Advocate and support 
revisions in Federal Communications 
Commission regulations which would 
require commercial stations to air a 
specified number of public service 
broadcasts during prime time hours, 


Action Program 6.2 ° Direct the Ottices 
of Public Information and Communications 
to work with local television stations 
in preparing and scheduling brief public 
service announcements. 


Action Program 6.3 Authorize Planning 
Department staff to prepare and present 
an annual progress report on the Ele- 
ment's policy and program recommenda- 
tions. The report will address the 


degree of implementation which has been 
acnieved and propose the general scope 
of needed amendments which are to be 
accomp!|ished during the next year. 
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Appendix 


A 


Countywide Fire Study 


(As reported by the Fire Protection Study Committee to the 
Board of Supervisors on March 21, 1973.) 


Rationale for Recommendations 


Both the California State University, San Diego State Study Team and 

the Technical Advisory Group recommended consolidation of fire protection 
agencies. According to their respective reports to this committee, the 
ultimate answer to the County's fire protection problems may lie in 

total consolidation sometime in the future; of course with the qualifi- 
cation that this new consolidated agency be properly managed. 


The members of the Fire Protection Study Committee concur in This 
observation. However, as was pointed out by both groups, no legal 
vehicle currently exists to accomplish this end. That is, it is unlikely 
that the State will consolidate these agencies just as it is unlikely 
that these agency boards will immediately voluntarily relinquish all of 
their respective authority. The County does not have the authority to 
mandate this action. 


Nevertheless, the potential of savings and increased efficiency strongly 
suggests that local fire protection agencies voluntarily seek closer 
cooperation and ultimately consolidation on a subregional or zonal basis. 
Discussions along these lines are already in progress in several areas 
including the Heartland Group (El Cajon, Lakeside, La Mesa, Lemon Grove, 
Santee and Spring Valley), the communities of Vista, Carlsbad and 
Oceanside, Alpine, Crest and Harbison Canyon; Chula Vista, National City, 
Lower Sweetwater and Bonita-Sunnyside. These above agencies, among 
others, appear to form natural compatible groupings which should be 
encouraged to develop mutual efforts such as mutual dispatching, train- 
ing, purchasing, master planning of station locations and elimination of 
political boundaries for response to fires and other emergencies, that 
may ultimately lead to consolidation. 


This committee's recommendations are designed to meet dual objectives. 
First, to provide an interim improvement in the delivery of fire pro- 
tection services through functional cooperation facilitated by leadership 
by your Board; second, to encourage gradual political consolidation that 
may ultimately lead to a single unified countywide fire protection 
system. 
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Specific Recommendations 


VILA? 


That local agencies increase efforts to achieve functional and 
political consolidations at the subregional level as discussed 
above. 


That LAFCO not approve the formation of any new fire districts nor 
activate the latent fire protection powers of agencies that are 
not currently providing fire protection. 


That your Board establish an Office oT County Prre service Coor— 
dinator appropriately staffed to act in cooperation with local 
agencies and and advisory committee to accomplish the fol lowing 
objectives: 


a. Develop and recommend for adoption for your Board minimum 
standards of suppression services for the area of the County 
curpheit ly Without district OF City protect ion; 


b. Develop and recommend to your Board a very high standard of 
presuppression services including the adoption and enforcement 
of a Uniform Fire Code in areas currently under your authority; 


c. Develop for adoption by your Board an appropriate, effective 
ordinance that will limit the standard of roofing materials 
used in high fire hazard areas of this County to meet NFPA 
standards and UL Standards of Class C or better; 


d. Develop and submit to your Board for approval a statement of 
policy defining the role and authority of the State Division of 
Forestry in providing fire protection services to the unincor- 
porated area; 


e. Develop common goals and objectives for the administration of 
fire related programs that are performed by the various depart- 
ments and agencies within County Government; 


f. Support the current efforts and assist in developing and estab- 
lishing cooperative programs among local districts and cities 
that may lead to functional or political consolidations (such as 
the proposed mutual training and communications facilities 
currently under study by the Heartland Group); 


g. Assist in developing a countywide system That will ensure fire 
services are provided by the nearest appropriate apparatus; 


he Assist county fire agencies in developing and maintaining a 
countywide master plan for location of fire stations, equipment 
and manpower; 


ij. Require all special use permit requests for the construction 
of fire stations be in conformance with a countywide master 
plan as discussed in (h) above; 


Me 


Provide county computer services for appropriate programs that 
may be useful to a large number of fire protection agencies; 


Establish priorities for approval by your Board for the alloca- 
tion of such funds as may be available for fire protection 
through federal revenue sharing, or other sources; 


Recognize fuel management as an integral part of fire protection 
in the back county and direct the Fire Services Coordinator 

to coordinate and implement the development of a countywide 

fue! management plan; 


Work with local fire districts and cities to identify alternate 
methods of financing fire protection services. 


Create a new 7 to 9 member Fire Protection Advisory Committee by 
combining the Watershed Advisory Commission and the County of San 
Diego Fire Protection Study Committee to more accurately reflect the 
integrated nature of the watershed and structural fire problem in 


thts County. 


Appendix B 
Criteria and Standards 


Comprehensive Emergency Medical Services System 


Planning for emergency medical services on an areawide basis is impor- 
tant, as it ties together all emergency medical services in the area into 
a single delivery system. Nevertheless, areawide plans must take into 
account the development of smaller scale subsystem areas which comprise 
the day-to-day operations and interactions of emergency medical services 
delivery. These subsystems function as emergency medical service areas 
which include patterns of referral and physician staff assignments, the 
ambulance organization service districts, hospital location, and their 
capability. 


Crimea 


A comprehensive emergency medical services system insures each individual 

that in the event of a medical emergency a series of events will go into | 
operation that will effectively treat the emergency to prevent suffering, 
disability and death. These events include: 


The citizen's knowledge that he has an emergency; 

One telephone number to call for help; 

The immediate dispatch (by the receiver of the call for help) of 
the nearest appropriate personnel, equipment and vehicle to the 


victim in order to treat his emergency at the scene and enroute 
to definitive hospital emergency care; and 


The transportation of the victim to the emergency facility best 
capable of hand!ing that emergency. 


Local emergency medical services, as a minimum, must consist of an 
organized pattern of readiness and response services based on private 
as wel! as public agreements and operational procedures which insure 
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24-hour use of only EMT-I! or -I| trained personnel in facilities, 
transport services, and communication centers; 


Appropriate training and continuing education programs to provide 
similar training for emergency medical services personnel and other 
public safety personnel; 


A central emergency communications system to handle requests for 
emergency medical assistance which provides for telephone screening, 
use of the areawide common emergency telephone number (e.g., 9Il), 
and direct communications with neighboring systems; 


Contractual or public provision of certified emergency medical 
transport services to provide for 24-hour zoned deployment of a 
sufficient number of appropriate vehicles; 


Effective coordination and use of all public safety agencies! 
resources; 


Planned alignment of emergency medical facilities to insure 24-hour 
availability of care through linkages to specialized critical care 
units and to other sources of fol]low-up care; 


Coordinated networks for professional consultation and supervision 
of emergency assistance and treatment of the scene, enroute, and 
within emergency medical facilities; 


Policies and procedures insuring that necessary emergency medical 
services will be rendered to al! patients without prior inquiry 
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Standardized record keeping and record transfer of all services for 
evaluation of adequacy of system operation; 


Programs of public information and education to advise visitors (as 
well as residents) of the means of obtaining emergency medical 
services and to provide for the dissemination of general information 
and specific training programs on basic life support methods; 


Access to sources of specialized information and services such 
as identification and control of toxic substances, emergency 
medical clinical services and public health services; 


Methods of assuring capability of providing emergency medical 
services during mass casualties, natural disaster, and other 
widespread emergencies; 


Periodic comprehensive evaluation of all emergency medical services 
rendered, including system operations, plan maintenance and updat- 
ing; and 


Participation in policy making by key interest groups concerned 
with emergency medical services, including those with no profession- 
al training or major financial interest in health care. 


© Appendix G 
Criteria tor Determining Acceptable Risk* 


The following criteria must be considered in determining the acceptable 
level of risk for the hazards specified in the Public Safety Element: 


ls Voluntary vs. Involuntary Risk = Buildings and orher land uses 
normally requiring occupancy or use On an involuntary basis should 
have a different level of risk than those for voluntary use. Many 
public and semi=public buildings and land use activities involve 
involuntary usage (i.e., hospitals, nursing and convalescent homes, 
mental institutions, playgrounds, schools, etc.). The level of 
acceptable risk for these involuntary occupancies should be very low. 


In contrast, the location of private structures in known high hazard 
areas should have a higher level of acceptable risk because their 
occupancy is voluntary. Although the risk level can be somewhat 
higher, the level should be carefully considered due to public agency 
response costs resulting from emergencies occurring in high hazard 


areas. 
2. High Occupancy vs. Low Occupancy Risk — Buildings of high occupancy 
& rates should have a different level of risk than buildings associated 


with low occupancy rates. Generally, a high occupancy building 
(i.e., large office building, auditorium, theater, church, large 
motel, large shipping center, etc.) exposes more people to a given 
hazard than a low occupancy building (i.e., warehouse, single-family 
dwelling, etc.). Therefore,high occupancy buildings and land uses 
should be required to have a lower risk exposure than those of low 
occupancy. 


2, Cosi of Reducing Risk’ — lin) general, a reasonable heve! ot accepran)| | 
risk should be determined based on the cost of its achievement. 
Minimizing risk frequently results in higher costs. Therefore, 


determining the level of risk becomes a matter of balancing the costs 
involved with the lowest risk affordable. The level of acceptable 
risk represents the point at which the public is no longer willing to 
pay for further reduction of the risk. 


4, Evaluating Existing Risks - The determination of acceptable risk 
is not only applicable to future planning decisions, but also to the 
evaluation of risks associated with existing buildings and land uses. 
High risks may be lowered to a level of acceptability by means of 
physical alteration. For instance, a structural hazard abatement 
program which could remodel fire hazardous buildings, relocate and/or 
demolish existing structures, or change use of structure, (e.g., from 
high to low occupancy or involuntary to voluntary occupancy.) 


es *Sources: CPO's Guidelines: tor whe reparation of) the Seismic Safety 


Element and the Tri-Cities! (El Cerrito, Richmond, and San 


Pablo) Seismic Safety Element. 


Appendix H 
Glossary 


A. B. 515 -- The California Assembly Bill requiring the implementation 
of the 91! emergency telephone system throughout the State by December 
SN V8 2. 


CHAPARRAL -- A plant community characterized by evergreen shrubs with 
relatively low water requirements, with peak growth and reproduction 
occurring during the winter months, and with an aestivation (dormant) 
period during the dry summer season. The specific plants within this 
community vary with geographical region. In Southern California it 
includes a group of shrubs dominated by Chamise, Toyon, Scrub Oak, and 
species of Buckthorn, California Lilac, and Manzanita. 


DEFENSIBLE SPACE -- Concept of urban space designed to inhibit crime 

by utilizing the proprietary concerns of residents. Key ingredients 

in designing defensible space include: improving the natural capability 
of residents to visually survey the public areas of their residential 
environment; enhancing spheres of territorial influence within which 
residents can easily adopt proprietary attitude; and enhancing safety 
through the strategic geographic location of intensively used communi ty 
facilities. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES -- Those combinations of services rendered 
in response to the perceived individual need for immediate medical care 
in order to prevent unnecessary suffering, disability, or death. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES SYSTEM -- A system comprised of the personnel, 
facilities and equipment and the necessary administrative and coordina- 
tive arrangements employed to effectively meet rhe needs in a given 
geographic area for emergency medical services. 


FIREBREAKS -- Strips of forest or brushland cleared of all vegetation 
to help prevent the spread of fire. These breaks generally vary in 
width according to terrain and other factors. 


FIRE HAZARD -- Any thing or act which may increase the potential of fire 
to a greater degree than that customarily recognized as normal by offi- 
cial agencies responsible for fire prevention or suppression; or which 
may obstruct, delay, hinder or interfere with the operations of the fire 
agency or the egress of occupants in the event of fire. 


FIRE HAZARDOUS AREAS -- Any land covered with grass, grain, brush or 
forest situated on slopes or isolated in such a manner that a fire would 
be difficult to suppress or would result in substantial fire or erosion 
damage. 
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FIRE PLAN -- A document which includes: examination of existing policies 
and programs; goals and priorities for future fire services designed To 
meet the changing needs of the community; assessment of methods and 
alternative technical strategies for allocating local resources to meet 
these changing future needs; and a data system for continual monitoring 
of cost~effectiveness of resource allocations. 


FIRE PREVENTION -- The function of approving building plans; inspecting 
buildings, their contents, and their fire protection equipment; public 
education; and investigating the causes of fires to serve as a guide for 
future fire prevention priorities. 


FIRE PROTECTION SERVICES -- Any official agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting !life and/or property through such operations which 
may be necessary to extinguish or control any fire, perform any rescue 
operation, investigate suspected or reported fires, gas leaks, or other 
hazardous conditions or situations. 


FUELBREAKS -- A modification of firebreaks consisting of strips of land 
in which only plants of low flammability are allowed to grow. 


FUEL MANAGEMENT -- Planned modification of vegetation to reduce the 
volume of fuel in brushland areas. As used in the Public Safety Element, 
refers to a mosiac or checkerboarding of vegetation which includes areas 
of light fuels along with areas of medium and dense brush. 


PARAMEDIC -- Emergency medical personnel trained and certified in 
California to provide emergency treatment beyond ordinary first aid, 
such as emergency cardiac care, who perform under direct or indirect 
Supervision (through radio communications) of a physician. 


P.S.A.P. -- Public Safety Answering Point; the initially designated 
answering location of a 9I1| call (County Operations Center, 5555 Overland 
Avenue, San Diego). 


PUBLIC RESOURCES CODE 411 -- "Counties, cities and counties, cities, and 
districts may adopt ordinances, rules, or regulations to provide fire 
prevention restrictions or regulations that are necessary to meet local 
conditions of weather, vegetation, or other fire hazards. Such ordin- 
ances, rules or regulations may be more restrictive than State statutes 
in order to meet local fire hazard conditions." 


SAGE (COASTAL SAGE SCRUB) -- A plant community found near and with 
Chaparral, but dominated by a different set of species, and adapted to 
drier conditions. Commonly known as Coast Sage Scrub. 


SEISMIC -- Pertains to earthquakes or earth vibrations including those 
which are artificially induced. 


SLOPE INSTABILITY -- The inability of the soil or rock material ona 
slope to resist moving downhill. 


SUBSIDENCE -- A sinking or vertically downward movement of the earth's 
crust frequently accompanying fault movement and associated with the 
withdrawl of groundwater or petroleum. 


